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Preface 


The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps,  a  descriptive  catalog  of  early  maps  of  the 
southeastern  United  States  by  William  P.  dimming,  has  been  republished  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  in  a  third  edition  revised  and  enlarged  by  Loz/is 
DeV^orsey,  Jk,  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  William  P.  CummingMap  Collection 
of  early  ylmerican  maps  and  related  materials  has  been  opened  at  Davidson  College  in 
North  Carolina,  where  Professor  Cummingtaught from  1928  to  1968.  And  in  October 
1 997  the  North  Carolimana  Society  cosponsored  with  the  North  Carolina  Collection  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  an  exhibition  and  conference  titled  "The 
Southeast  in  Early  Maps,  "  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cumming.  The  Society  is 
now  honored  to  publish  in  its  Imprints  series  two  brief  memoirs,  the  first  by  Hli-::^abeth 
Cumming^  his  wife  and  collaborator  who  recounts  a  year  of  travel  and  research  during 
which  they  made  discoveries  that  contributed  to  the  Collection  and  to  their  many 
publications  about  maps,  and  the  second  by  Kobert  Cumming,  their  son,  who  closed  the 
maps  conference  with  a  moving  tribute.  A  bibliography  of  Dr.  Cumming  s  writings  is  also 
included,  along  with  selected  photographs  made  during  the  conference. 

H.  G.Jones,  Secretary 

The  North  Caroliniana  Society 
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\Villiam  Patterson  Cumming  and  Elii^xibeth  Chandler  Cumming  made  ajormidable  team  of  cartographic- 
researchers,  and  his  classic  volume,  The  Southeast  m  Early  Maps,  is  dedicated  'To  My  Wife.  "  In 
lower  photo,  they  participated  in  the  Intefimtwnal  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Conference  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1987. 
(Photos  courtesy  Davidson  College  Archives  and  North  Carolina  Collection,  respectively.) 
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A.nnus  Mirabilis: 

A  Year's  Adventure  Searching  Europe 
for  American  Maps  and  History 

Hli^abeth  Chandler  Cumming 


"Mrs.  Cumming,"  said  one  of  my  college  students.  "May  I  ask  you 
a  question?  How  have  you  managed  to  get  to  so  many  fascinating  places?" 

"My  dear,"  I  answered,  "it's  quite  simple.  Just  marry  a  cartographic 
historian." 

She  said,  "That's  not  simple!" 

And  I  reflected  that  in  fact  I  had  not  married  one.  Nor  had  it  been 
simple,  this  thirt}^-year  development  of  an  English  professor,  intrigued  by  an 
old  map  casually  glanced  at,  into  the  author  of  publications  spanning  the 
whole  histor)^  of  exploration  and  map-making  in  the  colonial  South. 

We  had  been  walking  down  Charing  Cross  Road  on  our  honeymoon 
in  1932  when  we  saw  the  Speed  1676  manuscript  map  of  Carolina  in  a  shop 
window.  "Look,"  said  my  husband.  "Here  is  a  desert  called  Arenosa  in  well- 
wooded  central  Carolina,  a  huge  lake  in  the  west,  and  a  great  savannah,  just 
where  we  live  in  the  Piedmont,  said  to  be  under  water  one  third  of  the  year! 
Why  did  they  make  these  strange  mistakes?  Let's  buy  it  and  take  it  home, 
where  I  will  look  this  up  in  the  reference  work  on  the  early  maps  of  the 
region."  But  there  was  no  such  reference  work,  and  the  authorit}'  on  all 
American  maps,  Professor  Louis  Karpinski  of  Michigan,  said,  "No  one 
knows  why  they  made  those  mistakes.   Why  don't  you  find  out?" 

Years  later  Bill  had  the  answer  to  these  and  many  other  questions. 
Their  pursuit  had  been  long,  fascinating,  and  complicated.  His  year-by-year 
labor,   conducted  m  summer  vacations  during  which  our  two  boys  and  I 
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Bill  dimming 's  odyssey  into  the  study  of  maps  and  their  makers  began  when  he  saw  in  a  London  shop 
window  John  Speed's  "-1  Xew  Desmptwn  of  Carolina,  "  1676.  which  mysteriously  indicated  a  "Deserta 
.-Irenosa  "near  Gumming  V  home  village  of  Davidson.  (Courtesy  Cumming  Collection,  Davidson 
College  Librar\'.)  In  foreground  of  the  lower  photo.  Bettj  and  Bill  Cumming  are  shown  aboard  the 
Maasdam  in  1958  as  they  sailed  for  their  Annus  Mirabilis.   (Courtesy  Bett\'  Cumming.) 
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visited  my  people  in  Connecticut  and  camped  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains,  was  completed  in  1958  by  the  publication  of  The  Southeast  in 
Early  Maps.  "This  is  a  study  of  the  historical  cartography  of  the  southeastern 
region  of  the  North  American  continent  before  the  American  Revolution," 
he  wrote  in  his  preface.  "The  List  of  Maps  attempts  to  make  an  exhaustive 
check  of  all  regional  maps  of  the  Southeast,  and  of  local  maps  south  of 
Virginia  and  north  of  the  Florida  peninsula."  I  had  learned  a  great  deal.  I 
had  read  all  the  proofs.  He  showed  me  the  dedication;  it  read,  To  my  wife. 
"Do  you  like  it?"  he  asked.  "Well — "  I  replied.  "It  is  rather  short."  He 
sighed.  "There  isn't  anything  else  to  say,"  he  answered.  Thus  it  has  stood, 
through  several  reprintings,  and  will  stand,  I  trust,  when  we  usher  m  the 
expected  tliird  edition. 

And  so,  in  1958,  our  children  raised  and  the  book  out,  wc  had  a 
sabbatical  leave  from  our  teaching,  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  hunt 
old  American  maps  in  Europe.  (This  is  one  of  the  most  generous  of  awards; 
its  Purpose  reads,  "To  further  the  development  of  scholars  and  artists  by 
assisting  them  to  engage  in  research  in  any  field  of  knowledge  and  creation 
in  any  of  the  arts,  under  the  freest  possible  conditions.")  We  started  our 
adventure  by  sailing  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam  on  the  Maasdani.  The 
last  night  aboard  we  packed  and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  we  woke,  right 
outside  the  porthole  was  a  Dutch  farm  with  a  steep,  red-tiled  roof,  and  a 
green  dike  with  sheep  grazing  on  it,  and  bicycles  whirling  along  the  top.  We 
came  suddenly  out  of  the  great  sea  into  the  midst  of  a  Ruisdael  landscape, 
which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  immense  activit)'  of  Rotterdam,  Europe's 
greatest  port.  We  were  met  by  a  universit}'  student,  who  welcomed  us  to 
Europe,  and  delivered  our  car,  a  small  Volkswagen. 

Rotterdam  was  the  beginning  of  Bill's  work — and  of  his  cordial 
professional  welcome.  Dr.  Engelbrecht  was  the  first  to  extend  it,  a 
wonderful  old  gentieman,  retired  head  of  a  shipping  firm  and  a  historical 
cartographer  by  avocation.  He  was  all  prepared  to  meet  Dr.  Cumming  at  the 
excellent  Maritime  Museum  Prins  Hendrik,  and  to  make  available  to  liim  his 
collection  and  his  knowledge.  When  I  said  that  my  mother's  people  had 
been  Salem  (Massachusetts)  sea  captains,  he  was  delighted  and  promised  to 
look  in  the  records  of  his  firm  to  see  if  they  had  handled  any  cargoes  in  the 
early  nineteenth  centun^  for  John  Osgood  of  Salem! 

After  a  month,  we  moved  to  The  Hague — or  s'Gravenhaage,  "the 
Count's  Hedge" — which  is  a  different  world  from  Rotterdam.  This  is  the 
King's  city,  a  beautiful,  dignified  European  capital.  Bill's  reception  here  was 
exciting  to  me.  The  Royal  Librar}'  had  already  bought  liis  book,  and  he  met 
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a  cartographer  who  said  they  had  it  in  Utrecht.  The  pleasant  young  librarian, 
Mr.  Sleurink,  was  ready  with  the  notes  of  the  cartographer  Keuning  for  Bill 
to  examine.  We  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  Mr.  Sleurink's  house,  where 
his  pretty  wife  gave  us  tea,  and  showed  us  all  over  her  very  modern  Dutch 
apartment.  These  maps  were  opening  doors  for  us  to  more  than  them- 
selves; to  friendly  and  unusual  contacts  with  people  from  whom  we  could 
learn  a  great  deal.  After  Leyden,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  we  drove  out 
to  the  docks  in  Ostend.  Here  we  picked  up  the  ingredients  of  the  first  of 
the  many  classic  picnics  which  we  had  all  over  Europe:  fresh  baked  bread, 
local  cheese  and  wine,  a  bit  of  sausage,  local  fruit — delicious,  close  to  the 
sea! 

We  were  going  back  to  England,  where  we  had  both  studied  m  the 
1920s.  The  British  Museum  was  to  be  the  anchor  of  our  work  for  all  the 
years  that  followed.  It  was  enormously  encouraging  to  have  in  our  mail  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Skelton,  Keeper  of  Maps  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
English  authority.  He  wrote,  "I  ought  long  since  to  have  written  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  invaluable  book.  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps  has  at 
once  earned  its  place  on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  Map  Room,  and  it  will 
remain  an  indispensable  source  of  reference  for  students  of  the  historical 
cartography  of  North  America  for  many  years.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
such  a  work  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  it  at  last,  both  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Map  Room,  and  on  my  own." 

After  estabKshing  our  home  headquarters  for  the  year  with  old 
friends  in  Gravesend,  we  went  up  to  London  to  make  our  professional 
contacts,  at  the  Map  Room  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Historical 
Institute  of  the  Universit}^  of  London,  and  to  find  a  place  to  live  in  future 
days.  At  the  Museum  was  Dr.  Skelton,  and  his  new  young  assistant.  Dr. 
Helen  Walks,  who  remained  one  of  our  staunchest  friends.  Here  also  we 
renewed  our  friendship,  begun  in  America,  with  Dr.  David  Beers  Quinn, 
chief  EngHsh  authority  on  the  Raleigh  voyages,  who  later  became  our 
collaborator  on  two  books.  And  for  our  return  to  Oxford,  we  had  the  best 
of  welcomers,  our  son  Robert,  holding  a  Marshall  Scholarship,  a  member  of 
Christ  Church,  and  an  editor  for  the  Oxford  Jsis. 

Next  on  our  schedule  were  to  be  Germany  and  Austria.  A  quiet 
daytime  crossing  from  Dover  to  Ostend  took  us  back  to  our  adventure,  in 
November.  From  Antwerp  we  drove  to  Aachen,  and  straight  on  to  Bonn. 
Bill  always  made  friends  fast.  Here  he  made  a  ver\^  valuable  one  in  Professor 
Neu  of  the  Universit}^  who  wrote  chiefly  on  art  histor)',  but  knew  every^thing 
about  castle   libraries   and  what  they  were  likely  to  contain.     He  was  very 


ANNUS  MIKIBILIS 
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.-1/  The  Hague.  Bill  and  Betty  Ciimming  examined  an  anonymous  atlas,  ca.  1 540,  containing  an 
interesting  map  of  the  North  .■{mencan  coast  {in  the  upper  photo,  onented  southward  ivith  Florida  at  top 
right).  (Courtesy  Konmklijke  Bibliotheek,  129  A  24,  fos.  25v-26r.)  Sebastian  Miinsters  'Nova 
Insula,  "  1 540,  pictured  in  lower  photo,  is  the  oldest  in  the  William  P.  Cumming  Collection.  (Courtesy 
Cumming  Collection,  Davidson  College  Libran^) 
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optimistic  about  our  finding  early  American  maps  in  them — an  optimism 
not  very  often  justified,  as  it  turned  out — and  he  told  us  how  to  write  to 
their  owners — information  invaluable  in  our  admission. 

Then  we  started  on  our  great  swing  into  northern  Germany.  Snow 
was  in  the  furrows  of  the  farm  fields  when  we  came  into  the  Hartz 
mountains  to  Wolfenbuttel.  Blocks  of  ancient  fachwerk,  half-timbered 
houses  with  painted  mottoes,  and  a  number  of  large,  baroque  buildings,  a 
huge  yellow  casde,  stronghold  of  the  Herzogs,  supporters  of  Luther;  and 
yes,  the  libran^  containing  a  number  of  sixteenth-centur)'  manuscript  maps 
showing  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  New  World.  After  this  revelation,  we 
went  through  to  Hoxter-Cor\'ey — no  maps,  but  an  amazing  novel 
collection — and  then  to  Gottingen,  where  we  woke  in  snow  deep  enough 
for  chains.  In  the  Geographische  Institut,  we  saw  a  copy  of  Miinster's 
"Nova  Insula"  (1540);  later  in  Rome  we  were  able  to  acquire  a  copy,  and  it 
is  now  the  oldest  map  m  the  Gumming  Collection. 

So  we  came  back  to  the  Rhine,  and  gradually  to  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  where  we  had  friends.  One  extraordinary'  sight  of  an  original  map 
was  afforded  us  in  a  German  castie,  the  home  of  Prince  Waldburg-Wolfegg, 
on  a  towering  height,  looking  out  over  Lake  Constance  and  into  Switzer- 
land. Here  the  current  Prince  came  striding  toward  us,  his  wolf  hounds  at 
his  heels.  He  turned  us  over  to  his  archivist,  who  left  us  alone  with  the 
enormous  Waldseemuller  map  of  1507,  a  reproduction  of  a  section  of  wliich 
forms  the  first  illustration  in  our  Southeast  in  Early  Maps.  From  there,  we 
wound  down  into  Munich,  fir  branches  and  gold  lights  on  all  the  streets,  and 
the  little  shops  full  of  Christmas.  After  Christmas  with  our  son  Bob  and 
other  young  friends,  we  and  our  Volkswagen,  now  named  the  Frohliche 
Wanderer,  took  the  road  to  Vienna. 

X^ienna  was  a  useful  source  of  maps,  and  enormously  rich  in  art  and 
culairal  histors'.  Bob's  Oxford  friend  lohn  Calmann,  who  later  became  our 
publisher,  was  working  here — a  splendid  guide.  It  was  hard  to  turn  away, 
crossing  the  Danube  valley  on  a  sheet  of  glare  ice,  but  the  Alps  rose  before 
us,  and  beyond  lay  Italy.  The  climb  was  magnificent,  and,  thanks  to  the 
efficient  gravelling  of  this  major  roadway,  not  intimidating  for  the  Frohliche 
Wanderer.  High  up,  approaching  the  junction  of  Austria,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Italy,  we  came  on  a  little  white  gasthaiis  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  I 
begged  to  stop.  It  was  srmple,  and  ven'  clean.  As  the  sun  set,  and  the  rosy 
Alpen  glow  faded,  small  lights  appeared  m  the  houses  around,  and  the 
neighbors  came  in  for  a  beer  and  a  song.  This  has  become  one  of  my  most 
treasured  memories. 
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In  the  castle  of  Pnnce  If  aldburg-W  oljegg.  Bill  and  Bett)  dimming  saw  the  great  mill  map  bj  Martin 
Waldseemuller,  1 507.  One  section  oj  the  map  appears  as  plate  one  in  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps, 
from  which  this  copy  was  made.  In  the  Archive  Marches i  Castiglione,  Dr.  Cumming  was  given  the  rare 
privilege  of  examining — all  too  briefly — the  manuscript  Castiglione  map,  1 525,  a  portion  oj  which  is 
pictured  in  lower  photo.   (From  Cumming,  Skelton,  and  Quinn,  The  Discovery  oj  North  America.) 
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Bill  gazed  at  the  Adriatic,  and  said,  "Well!  We  have  crossed  Europe." 
Venice  in  midwinter  was  delightful:  an  excellent  map  Ubrar}'  for  Bill,  and 
many  walks  over  litde  streets  and  bridges  where  the  Venetians  were  enjoying 
their  own  city,  for  me.  Then  we  set  out  along  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
finally  climbing  the  Apennines,  descending  into  Florence  through  a  thick 
cloud,  and  then  pushing  on  to  Rome  and  our  little  Pensione  Pfister, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  top  of  the  great  Spanish  Steps,  with  breakfast  on 
the  flat  roof,  and  the  whole  view  of  the  Eternal  Cit)^  at  our  feet.  Rome  was 
the  place  where  ancient  maps  of  America  really  abounded,  in  the  Vadcan 
Library —  where  I  became  (almost)  a  full  partner.  There  was  so  much  that 
Bill  wanted  to  take  away  that  it  helped  to  have  me  take  dictation.  Also,  I 
could  read  the  Italian  a  bit  faster  than  he  could.  Our  little  car  headed  into 
St.  Peter's  ever}^  morning,  saluted  in  by  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  we  were 
checked  and  admitted.  Here  we  worked  among  priests  and  nuns  m  every 
sort  of  clerical  vestment.  We  had  good  conferences  also  with  two  famous 
cartographers,  Drs.  Almagia  and  Caraci. 

Soon  after  this,  we  made  our  way  to  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  It  was  m 
Mantua,  Etruscan  stronghold,  Vergil's  birthplace,  walled  cit\'  of  Lombardy 
islanded  by  lakes  and  marshes,  that  our  adventure  took  on  an  especially  vivid 
and  amusing  form.  We  were  progressing  slowly  along  the  Valley  of  the  Po 
in  our  Uttie  Volkswagen.  We  crossed  the  causeway  into  Mantua  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  and  studying  one  of  the  veiy  few  remaining  original  maps  of  the 
years  just  after  Columbus's  discovery:  maps  which  show,  in  therr  spiden,'  ink 
on  white  vellum,  the  earliest  explorations  of  our  eastern  American  coast. 
This  one,  the  Planisphcro  Mantovano  of  Diego  Ribeiro,  is  Spanish.  It  was 
made  in  Spain  in  1525,  and  shows  the  voyage  of  an  explorer,  Gomez,  in  that 
year.  Yet  it  has  been  almost  from  its  creation  m  the  possession  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  the  Castigliones.  The  most  famous  member  of  this  family, 
Baldassare,  had  been  an  ambassador  to  Spain  in  the  early  sixteenth  century 
and  received  the  map  from  Emperor  Charles  V.  Very  few  cartographer- 
historians  had  seen  the  original.   Might  we  fare  better?  We  meant  to  xxy. 

From  Modena,  we  had  phoned  ahead  to  the  tourist  office  in  Mantua, 
requesting  help.  They  had  the  civic  press  interpreter  waiting,  a  small, 
birdlike  man,  eager  to  be  of  service  to  the  American  professor,  who  took  BiU 
to  the  State  Archives.  There  they  had  bad  news.  The  old  Marquess  had 
died,  and  the  propert}'  was  all  in  sequestration,  pending  the  probating  of  the 
will.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  access  to  the  map.  So  my  husband  had 
said,  "I'm  sorry,"  and  "Thank  you,"  when  in  the  door  came  a  man  who 
proved  to  be  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Gonzagas,  the  ducal  family  of  Manma. 
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He  was  immediately  interested  in  our  having  come  a  long  journey  in 
midwinter  to  see  the  Castiglione  Map. 

"I  should  greatly  like  to  see  it  too,"  said  the  Director  of  State 
Archives. 

"Let  me  go  and  telephone,"  said  the  Chamberlain.  "It  is  possible  that 
this  can  be  arranged.   Can  you  stay  till  three  o'clock?" 

We  could,  indeed.  The  little  interpreter  took  us  to  lunch  at  a  grim 
cafe,  and  then  led  us  proudly  about  the  enormous  palace  of  the  Gonzagas, 
stonily  facing  the  Castiglione  palazzo  across  the  cobbled  Piazza  Sordello. 
Promptly  at  three  o'clock,  according  to  instructions,  my  husband  and  the 
interpreter  were  on  the  steps  of  the  Bank  of  Mantua.  I  was,  as  often,  parked 
in  the  Volkswagen — in  the  Piazza,  rereading  Romo/a,  and  watching  the  life 
about  me.  A  black  limousine  approached  the  steps  of  the  bank,  and  two 
distinguished-looking  gentlemen  alighted:  the  two  lawers  handling  the 
Castiglione  estate.  A  still  more  elegant  car  drew  up,  and  an  older  man  with 
a  patrician  beard  descended:  The  Judge  of  Probate.  The  State  Archivist 
joined  the  group  on  the  steps.  Then  a  sleek  town  car  arrived,  and  deposited 
a  young  and  cheerful-looking  couple:  the  new  Count  and  Countess  of 
Castiglione.  The  doors  of  the  bank  opened;  the  President  of  the  Bank, 
flanked  by  the  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Vaults,  appeared  and  ceremoni- 
ously greeted  the  company.  All  then  entered  the  bank.  As  I  was  later  told, 
they  wound  in  procession  around  and  down  to  the  floor  below,  led  by  the 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Vaults.  Here  the  Count  and  Countess  signed 
a  release  to  permit  the  bank  to  open  sequestered  property;  the  great,  rolled 
map  was  brought  out;  there  was  a  ceremony  of  cutting  the  seals;  and  the 
ancient,  seven- foot  Planisphero  Mantovano  was  spread  before  my  husband. 
Never  had  he  examined  a  map  with  so  many  interested  spectators!  Wishing 
to  give  them  as  good  a  show  as  possible,  he  produced  his  Boggs  natural 
scale  indicator,  his  vest-pocket  microscope,  his  assorted  measuring 
instruments  and  magnifvdng  glasses,  and  got  down  to  work. 

"Is  there  any  question  that  this  is  the  original  map?"  asked  the  Judge 
of  Probate. 

"Can  you  explain  to  us  exactly  why  such  extremely  high  financial 
offers  for  it  have  come  from  America?"  asked  the  young  Count. 

"What  does  a  cartographer  look  for  when  he  examines  a  manuscript 
map?"   One  of  the  law)'ers  wanted  to  know  this. 

By  the  time  my  husband  had  answered  these  questions  with  the 
interpreter's  help,  and  jotted  down  a  brief  half  sheet  of  notes  on  place  names 
and  coastal  configuration,  the  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Vaults  advanced 
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and  said,  courteously  but  firmly,  "The  bank  closes  at  four.  It  is  now  3:45, 
and  it  will  be  necessary^  to  replace  the  map." 

The  whole  process  of  signing  and  resealing  then  unrolled  itself 
backwards.  To  this  day,  we  do  not  know  what  revealing  legend  may  have 
been  on  the  back  of  the  map,  nor  what  new  information  a  trained  eye  might 
have  found  concerning  Spanish  knowledge  of  our  coasts  in  1525. 

There  was,  however,  a  compensator}^  aftermath.  As  the  procession 
made  its  way  out  of  the  bank,  the  Countess  said,  "Dr.  Gumming,  won't  you 
come  and  have  tea  with  us?"  He  was  well  trained.  "I  shall  be  delighted,"  he 
replied,  "and  may  I  bring  my  wife?" 

It  was  an  excited  husband  and  a  still  more  starn^-eyed  interpreter 
(who  had  never  been  to  tea  in  the  palace  before)  who  dashed  up  to  the 
\^olkswagen  and  told  me  to  get  ready.  The  sleek  town  car  appeared,  and  we 
were  whisked  across  the  cobbles  of  the  Piazza  Sordello  and  through  the  gate 
in  the  brown  stone  wall  of  the  Castiglione  Palace,  its  castellations  standing 
out  against  the  vcn^  blue  sky  above.  The  ground  floor  was  filled  with  shops 
and  the  inner  court  with  miscellany;  we  wondered  where  the  family  Hved. 
Our  question  was  rapidly  answered  by  the  opening  of  a  corner  door  which 
revealed  a  Chinese-red,  modern  lift;  in  this  we  were  quickly  raised  to  the 
sunny  serenity  of  the  upmost  storey.  We  entered  an  uncluttered  room  of 
few,  rich  furnishings  and  noble  proportions,  a  great,  overhanging  cheminee  in 
one  corner  with  the  CastigUone  arms  in  crimson  emblazoned  upon  it,  and 
an  open  fire  beneath.  The  high  windows  overlooked  Mantua  and  its 
surrounding  lakes.  Here  was  tea  laid.  A  pleasant  old  lady  was  introduced  as 
an  aunt;  and  two  little  girls  came,  made  curtsevs,  and  retired  with  giggles. 
The  young  couple  was  both  friendh'  and  appealing,  clearly  interested  in 
learning  about  their  unusual  heritage  and  position  so  recendy  assumed.  The 
faix-haired  litde  Countess,  in  a  bright  red  sweater,  plied  us  with  tea  and  cake. 
To  the  regret  of  the  interpreter,  we  spoke  m  French,  a  mutual  ground. 

They  wanted  to  know  all  we  could  tell  them  about  the  map.  We  were 
able  to  explain  that  it  was  the  grace  and  acumen  of  Baldassare  Casdglione 
which  caused  him  to  be  sent  as  Papal  nuncio  by  Pope  Clement  VII  to  the 
court  of  Charles  \  of  Spain.  He  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  Emperor, 
was  naturalized,  and  appointed  Bishop  of  Avila.  Somedme  between  1525 
and  his  death  at  Toledo  in  1529,  broken-hearted  because  he  had  not  been 
able  to  mediate  successfully  between  his  noble  patrons,  he  must  have  been 
entrusted  with  this  extremely  valuable  map.  Why  the  Spanish  court, 
ordinarily  most  secretive  about  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  gave  it  to 
Castiglione,  is  unknown.  Was  he  to  have  taken  it  to  Ins  original  master  the 
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Pope,  to  help  him  inspire  the  great  effort  to  convert  the  western  heathen? 
Pope  Clement,  however,  had  been  routed  by  the  Emperor  in  1527,  fleeing 
for  his  life  from  the  Vatican  down  the  long  corridor  into  the  Castel  Sant' 
Angelo;  and  after  the  death  in  Spain  of  his  unhappy  nuncio,  the  map  had 
come,  quiedy,  to  Mantua,  and  into  the  palace  and  possession  of  the  Counts 
of  Casdglione.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  the  young  Baldassare  Castiglione  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  sitting  before  this  very  fireplace  on  a  visit  home  from 
the  court  of  Urbino  where  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  Duke,  questioning 
and  answering  with  this  same  warmth  and  eagerness,  and  perhaps  reading 
to  his  family  a  chapter  from  //  Cortegiano,  his  new  book,  which,  more  than 
any  other  of  its  time,  set  the  pattern  of  a  gentleman. 

The  Frohliche  Wanderer  pursued  its  way  into  Spain,  with  her  often 
terrible  roads  and  her  charming  small /)^/mrt'or.r,  or  countr\^  inns  for  motorists. 
In  Madrid  we  encountered  the  heritage  of  one  of  the  great  exploring  and 
map-making  nations  which  created  the  new  world.  And  here  my  husband 
discovered  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  a  cartographic  historian,  an 
unknown  explorer's  map.  This  proved  to  be  a  tracing,  made  by  a  Spanish 
spy  and  left  inadvertentiy  in  a  book  in  the  Museo  Naval,  of  the  lost  map  by 
Nicolas  Barre,  commander  of  Charlesfort,  the  early  Huguenot  refuge  on  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  South  Carolina. 

The  problem  of  authenticating  this  treasure  led  us  to  the  Archives  of 
the  Indies  in  Seville,  north  to  the  Basque  Coast,  into  France  to  Tours,  north 
to  Paris  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  eventually  back  to  our 
headquarters  in  England.  Our  thirst  for  the  discover)^  of  early  maps  of  the 
Southeast  was  certainly  not  ended,  nor  were  our  discoveries  in  the  field.  We 
sailed  home  in  a  freighter,  leaving  wonderful  friends  behind,  and  eager  to 
make  fruitful  use  of  what  we  had  been  given. 
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In  the  top  photo.  Bill  Cumming  is  pictured  mth  his  everpresent  magnifying  glass,  always  ready  to  examine 
the  most  illegible  mark  on  a  jaded  or  discolored  map.  (Courtesy  William  P.  Gumming  Collection, 
Davidson  College  Librar\'.)  In  the  lower  photo,  he  is  pictured  (center)  in  1970  with  L.  \V.  Towner 
(left).  Director  of  the  Newberry  Library,  and  David  Woodward,  then  Fellow  in  the  History  of 
Cartography  at  the  Newberry  and  now  (1998)  Editor  o/The  Histor\'  of  Cartography,  while  Professor 
Gumming  was  seri'ing  as  Neben:^hl lecturer.    (Peter  Weil  photo;  courtesy  David  Woodward.) 


Bill  and  Betty  Cumming, 

A  Reminiscence 

Robert  Cumming 


When  I  was  a  child  growing  up  in  a  brick  house  on  Woodland  Street 
in  Davidson,  North  Carolina,  certain  names  echoed  in  the  dining  room  and 
the  living  room:  Karpinski,  Skelton,  Crittenden,  BJstow.  As  time  went  on  these 
names  were  interspersed  with  others:  Quinn,  Wallis,  Powell,  Jones,  IVoodivard, 
Neben^ahl,  Dahl,  Del'orsej.  ...  I  didn't  understand  anything  about  these 
names  other  than  that  they  had  to  do  with  the  maps  in  my  father's  smdy,  or 
with  the  shelves  of  books  on  North  Carolina  and  American  history.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  spoken  with  a  fer\^or  not  given  even  to  Chaucer 
and  Stcnduhl  and  Haivthorrje — people  whom  my  parents  made  their  living 
talking  about  and  whom  we  all  loved.  Woodward  and  Jones  and  company 
were  private,  household  gods.  Increasingly  as  time  went  on,  these  and  other 
people  in  this  room  today  became  the  mentors  and  intellectual  companions 
who  stayed  in  my  parents'  minds — magical  persons  who  were  present  even 
when  my  parents  didn't  see  them  for  years.  So  it's  with  both  awe  and 
affection  that  I  have  met  so  many  of  this  company  at  tins  conference.  If  my 
parents  could  have  been  here  among  you,  they  would  have  been  happy. 

Another  qualit}'  of  that  house  on  Woodland  Street  was  that  it  was  full 
of  things,  as  some  of  you  may  remember.  One  first-time  guest  asked  me: 
"Is  this  a  home  or  an  antique  shop?"  There  were  seventeen  clocks,  all  of 
which  struck,  but  not  always  the  identical  hour.  There  were  maybe  fift}^ 
thousand  books,  including  the  twelve-volume  Century  Dictionary  and  Burton's 
fourteen-volume  edition  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  There  was  a  large 
assortment  of  swords  and  daggers.    There  were  stamps  from  around  the 
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world.  There  was  ever^^  issue  of  The  National  Geographic  since  the  magazine 
began.  Especially  there  were  maps:  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sun^ey  maps  of  the 
countr}'  around  Davidson  and  of  hiking  territory'  in  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
maps  cut  out  of  Time  and  Tife  showing  the  battles  of  World  War  II  (when 
my  father  taught  geography  to  Air  Corps  cadets),  maps  of  Odysseus's 
voyage  back  from  Troy  and  of  Byrd's  journevs  in  Antarctica.  More  and 
more  of  the  wall  space  went  into  intricate,  painstaking  original  maps  of 
America — ones  illustrated  with  mythical  sea  beasts,  ones  with  vast  deserts 
and  lakes  between  the  Adantic  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Some  of 
those  maps  are  here  m  the  exhibit  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection  Galler}^ 
The  question  which  I'd  Uke  to  answer,  for  mvself  as  well  as  for  you, 
is  why  mv  parents  turned  out  to  be  so  much  interested  in  maps.  Both  of 
them  had  as  ancestors  ministers  and  missionaries,  most  of  whom  lived  in 
houses  with  no  fine  maps  on  the  walls — from  clerical  povert}'  if  not  from 
puritanism.  Both  of  them  made  their  way  into  the  academic  world  with  little 
money  and  lots  of  hard  work.  Both  became  professors  of  English:  my 
father  originally  at  Williams,  my  mother  at  Smith;  then  my  father  at 
Davidson,  my  mother  at  Queens.  Why  is  it  that  the  study  of  maps  has  been 
the  central  focus  of  the  latter  part  of  their  lives? 

When  my  father  was  ten  years  old,  the  child  of  missionaries  stationed 
m  Tovohashi,  he  wanted  desperately — the  way  children  want  things — to  see 
one  of  the  colossal  Daibutzu  statues.  No,  his  father  told  him:  not  because 
this  was  a  pagan  idol,  but  because  admission  to  the  grounds  cost  the 
equivalent  of  a  mckel.  My  father  was  usually  confined  to  the  yard  of  his 
house — while  hds  mother  taught  and  his  father  preached.  Life  was  a  bit  sere. 
But  he  did  own  a  bicycle.  He  began  to  ride  to  the  villages  up  and  down  the 
Tokaido  with  a  young  Japanese  evangelist.  Later — by  himself — he  rode 
from  the  coast  back  into  the  hills.  His  own  exploration!  I  remember  his 
describing  one  of  these  bike  trips  more  than  sevent}'  years  afterwards.  He 
could  recall  the  colors  of  the  temples  he  had  passed  and  the  shapes  of  the 
pine  trees. 

My  mother  was  born  m  1906 — six  years  after  my  father — m  Danvers, 
Massachusetts.  The  missionaries  m  her  family,  grandparents  and  cousins, 
went  to  India  and  China.  Her  father  was  a  man  who  was  affectionate  on 
some  days  and  on  others  detached  from  her  by  controversy:  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  pastorate  m  Wellesley  because  the  congregation 
considered  him  too  radical  an  activist.  Her  much-loved  mother  died  when 
she  w^as  ten,  and  she  was  sometimes  ill  herself   So  her  life,  like  my  father's, 
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had  its  kinds  of  confinement.  But  her  mother's  family  had  a  retreat  near 
Lake  Sunapee  in  New  Hampshire — a  cottage  with  outdoor  sleeping  porches 
from  which  you  could  look  across  meadow  hills  and  hemlock  woods  all  the 
way  to  Mount  Kearsage.  Recently  I  was  reading  her  journal  from  the 
summer  of  1922,  the  year  she  entered  Smith.  "Sunapee.  .  .  .  Today  we 
swam.  .  .  Climbed  Ascutney.  .  .  .  Climbed  up  Ragged  Mountain,  steep  & 
hard  but  grand.  .  .  .  My  last  day,  how  can  I  go?  1  just  belong  here.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  heavenly  place."  Sunapee  was  /^^r  exploration. 

My  parents  met  when  they  were  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  the 
steamship  Europa  in  the  summer  of  1930.  The  third  class  quarters  had  a 
rather  small  canvas  swimming  pool  overhung  by  steel  beams.  My  father, 
who  had  developed  some  prowess  as  a  trick  diver,  did  a  high  jackknife  and 
cut  his  heel  on  one  of  these  beams  overhead;  while  liis  foot  recovered  he 
had  to  lie  low  in  his  deck  chair.  He  was  seated  next  to  a  young  lady  from 
Massachusetts.  He  was  going  bicycling  in  the  Black  Forest,  he  said.  She  was 
going  walking  in  the  north  of  England.  For  the  first  two  days  they  sat  there, 
neither  of  them  admitted  to  being  a  college  teacher.  Perhaps  neither  wanted 
to  appear  so  sedentary — so  unexploring. 

On  their  honeymoon  trip  in  1932,  they  went  again  to  F!,urope.  They 
found  themselves  browsing  in  antiquarian  book  shops  on  Charing  Cross 
Road.  "There's  an  odd  map,"  my  father  said.  "It's  of  our  part  of  America. 
Look,  here's  a  desert  called  Arenosa,  a  huge  lake  in  the  west,  and" — he  liked 
to  tell  this  story^  later — "a great  savannah,  just  where  we  live,  covered  with  water 
one  third  of  every  jear."  Though  my  parents  didn't  know  it  then,  they  were 
looking  at  the  John  Speed  map  of  1676,  reflecting  Lederer's  account  of  the 
Carolinas.  To  both  of  them,  I  think,  it  said  that  there  was  more  to  learn 
about  the  red-clay  back-countr\f  where  they  lived  than  they  had  suspected. 
My  father  wanted  the  map,  but  Davidson  professors  at  the  time  earned  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  believe  that  my  mother  was  the  one  who 
said  yes:  that  it  was  okay  to  go  ahead  and  buy  it. 

My  father  began  to  spend  his  summer  vacations  at  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  the  Librar\'  of  Congress,  Yale,  and  other  places  where  maps 
could  be  found.  The  myster\^  of  the  Carolina  savannah  led  on  to  other 
mysteries,  and  he  worked  at  them  with  a  missionan^  child's  tenaciu'.  He 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  how  the  world  looked  to  the  early 
explorers.  During  these  summers  my  mother  functioned  as  his 
main — sometimes  only — cheerleader  and  often  as  a  camp  counselor,  a  job 
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she  took  so  that  my  brother  and  I  could  afford  to  be  near  the  waterfalls  and 
forests  around  Mt.  Pisgah.  Our  other  kind  of  summer  activity,  which  both 
parents  were  always  ready  for,  was  hikes  in  the  Connecticut  woods,  climbs 
in  the  Carolina  mountains — explorings.  After  twent}^-sLx  years,  in  1958,  the 
first  edition  of  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps  was  published.  At  the  tune  I  was 
studying  in  England;  my  father  sent  me  a  copy  inscribed  with  some  lines 
from  Spenser: 

As  pilot  well  expert  in  perilous  wave 
That  to  a  stedfast  starre  his  course  hath  bent.  .  . 
Upon  his  card  and  compas  frrmes  his  eye, 
The  maisters  of  liis  long  experiment.  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  doing  a  more  popular,  more  comprehensive  kind  of 
writing  was  suggested  initially  to  my  father  by  John  Calmann,  an  Oxford 
friend  of  mine  who  had  become  a  publisher.  The  proposal  was  to  show 
how  maps  and  pictures  reflected  and  affected  the  course  of  early  American 
history.  My  parents  drew  in  R.  A.  Skelton  and  David  Quinn — mentor- 
friends  from  the  British  Museum  and  from  investigations  of  the  Raleigh 
settiements.  One  selling  point  of  this  sort  of  project,  coming  as  it  did  when 
my  parents  retired  from  teacliing  at  the  ages  of  68  and  62,  was  that  it  might 
help  pay  for  lots  of  time  wandering  around  Europe — an  idea  which  only 
sometimes  proved  valid.  I  don't  tliink  that,  when  the  Discovery  of  North 
America  was  first  published  by  a  small  art-book  house  in  London,  either  my 
parents  or  Skelton  or  Quinn  guessed  that  it  would  become  a  selection  of  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club. 

As  more  books  and  articles  came  out,  it  became  clearer  to  me  that  my 
mother's  role  was  more  than  that  of  a  camp  counselor.  My  father  knew 
Greek  and  Latin,  Old  Norse,  German,  Dutch.  But  my  mother  was  better  at 
French,  Italian,  Spanish — languages  more  useful  in  deciphering  some  of  the 
maps  and  sources  they  studied  and  in  getting  about  in  most  of  the  countries 
where  they  sleuthed  for  new  maps.  Mother  also  had  a  gift  for  the  melliflu- 
ous phrase  which  my  father  lacked.  In  the  sexually  indiscriminate  eighties, 
her  acknowledgment  in  the  publications  changed:  earlier  they  were  dedicated 
to  her,  as  a  sort  of  Beatrice;  now  she  began  to  be  mentioned  as  a  co-worker. 
My  father's  most  recent  book  is  Mapping  the  North  Garolina  Goast,  published 
by  the  State  Division  of  Archives  and  Histor)'  in  1988,  the  year  before  he 
died.  One  passage,  from  its  conclusion,  has  been  repeated  in  newspaper  and 
other  accounts  of  the  book  so  often  that  it  has  become  almost  an  emblem 
of  his  work: 
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When  one  enters  a  new  terntoty  of  any  sort  in  life, 
the  first  need  is  for  some  sort  of  a  map.  And  when 
one  departs  from  it,  the  best  legacy  one  can  leave 
to  those  who  follow  is,  in  its  turn,  a  better  map.  .  . 

I'm  here  to  tell  you  a  secret  which  you  may  already  have  guessed:  those 
sentences  were  written  by  my  mother. 

I  still  find  that  I'm  not  able  to  define  for  you  why  my  parents  have 
found  the  study  of  maps  so  fascinating.  But  two  phrases  from  the  early 
preface  to  The  Southeast  in  EmvIj  Maps  stay  in  my  mind:  "the  deeds  of  our 
ancestors  .  .  .  the  minds  of  the  early  explorers."  When  I  think  of  the  temples 
above  the  Tokaido  and  hikes  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  I  think  of  the 
analogies  and  contrasts  my  parents  must  have  drawn  in  connection  with 
their  own  attempted  deeds,  their  own  minds,  and  their  own  urge  to  expand 
and  explore. 

My  mother  is  now  nineU'-one.  She  isn't  able  to  walk  or  to  converse 
well  enough  to  be  here  today;  she  would  have  been  excited  to  come  if  she 
could.  It's  difficult  for  her  to  give  her  attention  to  reading  or  even  to  eating. 
But  one  thing  she  enjoys  immensely:  to  get  outside  in  her  wheel  chair.  We 
have  explored — with  a  cartographical  thoroughness — ever\'  path  and 
hallway  of  her  retirement  communit}'.  She  loves  to  look  out  into  the  woods, 
and  up  into  the  sky. 

Recently  she  received  from  the  UNC  Press  the  poster  for  Dr. 
Dc\^orsey's  new  edition  of  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps.  If  you  have  looked 
at  it,  you've  seen  the  fine  reproduction  of  Senex's  I7I9  map  of  the  North 
American  coast.  The  intricate  details  suggest  that  such  a  place  must  go  on 
forever.  When  I  uncurled  the  poster  from  its  tube,  my  mother  ran  her  hand 
slowly  over  the  map.   She  said,  "Beautiful." 


(^^^^ 
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Notes  on  The  Southeast  in  Early 
Maps  Conference 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
"  3-4  October  1997 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  tlie  third  edition  of  The  Southeast  in 
Early  Maps  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  and  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  cosponsored  a  conference  with  the 
same  tide  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  William  Patterson  Cummmg,  whose 
volume  became  a  classic  even  upon  its  initial  publication  m  1958.  Among  speakers 
were  Dr.  Cumrmng's  son,  Robert  Cumming,  and  Louis  DeVorsey,  Jr.,  by  whom  the 
third  edition  was  revised  and  enlarged.  On  this  page  is  a  list  of  the  speakers  and 
their  topics,  and  on  the  following  pages  are  selected  photographs  taken  during  the 
conference. 

"Maps  and  the  Humanities,"  by  David  Woodward,  Editor  of  The  History  of  Cartography  and 
Arthur  H.  Robinson  Professor  of  Geography,  Universit}'  of  Wisconsin — Madison. 

"The  Mapping  of  North  America,"  bv  Richard  If".  Stephenson,  retired  Head  of  the 
Geography  and  Map  Reading  Room  at  the  Libran*  ot  Congress  and  Specialist  in  Early 
Cartography. 

"Map  Collecting  and  Collections,"  by  Kenneth  Neben^ahf  President  of  Nebehzahl,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago;  Premier  Collector,  Dealer,  and  Author. 

"The  Soutlieast  in  Early  Maps,"  by  Eouts  Del  'orsey,]r..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geography, 
UniversiU'  of  Georgia;  Reviser  of  third  edition  of  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps. 

"The  Many  Shapes  of  North  Carolina,"  by  H.  G.  lones.  Curator  Emeritus  of  the  North 
Carolina  Collection,  UNC;  Secretar}'-Treasurer  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Societ}'. 

"The  Sauthier  Plans  of  Ten  Colonial  North  Carolina  Towns,"  by  Carleton  B.  Wood,  Head 
Horticulturist,  Tn'on  Palace  Historic  Site  and  Gardens. 

"The  Future  of  Mapping,"  by  Stephen].  Walsh,  Director,  GIS/Remote  Sensing  Laboratory, 
and  Professor  of  Geography,  UniversiU-  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  HiU. 

"Bill  and  BetU'  Cumming:  A  Reminiscence,"  by  Robert  Cumming,  Retired,  Davidson,  NC; 
Former  Professor  of  English  at  CCNY,  Thammasat  Universit}',  and  Lander  University^ 
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The  Southeast  in  Ear/y  Maps  Conference  featured  the  opening  of  an  exhibit  oj  area  maps  of  the 
proprietary  and  colonial penods.  _-!/  top  Robert  dimming  cuts  the  ribbon  as  (from  left  to  right)  Eutra 
Baxlej,  Neil  Fulghum,  Robert  .-hithony,  and  Deborah  Gumming  look  on.  At  bottom  Kate  Toirey 
(second  from  right).  Director  of  the  UNC  Press,  joins  Robert  and  Deborah  dimming  and  Louis 
De  I'  'orsej,  fr ,  with  a  poster  announcing  the  third  enlarged  edition  of  I X'illiam  P.  dimming  V  classic  work. 
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Some  off  he  out-of-state  speakers  and  their  guests  are  shown  in  top  photo.  Fejt  to  right:  Sallj  Stephenson, 
Joel  Kiipperman,  Richard  Stephenson,  Virginia  Powell,  Edward  Dahl  Rosalind  Woodward,  Susan 
Danforth,  David  Woodward,  Louis  DeVorsej,  Jr.,  Karen  Kupperman,  H.  G.  Jones,  Alice  Hudson, 
Elicia  Wolf,  Eric  Wolf,  Robert  Anthonj,  and  William  Powell  Speakers  in  bottom  photo  are  Louis 
DeVorsej.  Jk,  Kenneth  Nebent^ahl  H.  G.  Jones,  David  Woodward,  and  Richard  Stephenson. 
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Speakers  not  included  in  the  previous  photographs  were  {top  left  and  right)  Carleton  B.  Wood  and  Stephen 
J.  Walsh.  In  lower  photo.  Deborah  and  Robert  Cumming  and  David  Woodward  reminisce  about  the  late 
If  illiam  P.  Cumming,  in  whose  metnory  the  conference  was  dedicated. 
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Robeii  Cummwg  and  Kenneth  Xeben:iahl  chat  in  the  upper  photo.  .-It  bottom.  Le/and  Park,  Director 
of  the  Davidwn  College  Library,  the  repository  of  the  William  P.  dimming  Map  Collection,  poses  with 
Homann's  1714  map. 
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Many  members  of  the  Soaetyjor  the  History  of  Discoveries  attended  the  conference.  Six  them  are  pictured 
on  this  page.  In  top  photo  are  Arthur  and  Jan  Hol-~heimer  and  Sy  .-imkraut;  at  bottom  are  .-{ndrew 
Cook,  H.  G.  Jones,  and  Roger  Baskes. 
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At  top,  Richard  Stephenson,  Ullian  P.  Pruett,  and  James  W.  Pmett;  at  bottom,  Deborah  Cumming  and 
Hdipard  H.  Dahl  in  foreground,  Kate  Torrey  and  Robert  dimming  in  background. 
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///  upper photog^rapb,  Kiiren  OrcLihl  ¥jippemiaii.  Jolni  Headley,  Richard  /.  Talbert,  and  Susan  Danforth: 
at  bottom.  ?\a/hy  Cobb  Lj//y  and  Robert  and  Deborah  Cumming. 
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At  top,  Kiihard  Stephenson  and  Luke  I  'avra  studj  the  Collet  Map  of  North  Carolina,  7  770,-  and  at 
bottom  two  visitors  study  East  Carolina  Universitj's  copy  of  the  Edivard  Moseley  Map  of  North 
Carolina,  1  ~33,  one  of  three  known  copies. 
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The  exhibit  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection  Gallery,  installed  by  Neil  Fiilghum,  attracted  widespread 
attention  and  drew  many  visitors  both  during  the  conference  and  the  months  that  followed.  (Photos  by 
Jerry  W.  Gotten  and  H.  G.  Jones  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 
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When  Giovanni  del  I  'emi::^ano  looked  across  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  in  1 524,  he  assumed 
that  the  water  [Pamlico  Sound]  lapping  the  stnp's  western  side  was  "el  mare  one n tale"- — the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  error  was  perpetuated  m  Robert  de  Baillj's  copper  globe,  1 530,  which  shows  a  narrow  waist 
at  which  presumably  the  two  oceans  almost  merged.   (Courtesy  Pierpont  Morgan  Librar)'.) 
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77;^  relative  acamicy  of  John  White's  ivatercolor  map  of  the  I  'irginia  'fNorth  Carolina]  coast,  1585,  was 
confimied  by  photographs  taken  from  Apollo  9  in  1969.   (Courtesy  The  British  Libran'.) 
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The  name  of  John  Farrer's  daughter  I  'irginia  appears  on  this  pnnting  oj  his  map  of  I'irgmia,  ca.  1652. 
The  map  also  perpetuated  the  mjth  that  the  Paafic  Ocean  lapped  at  the  western  slopes  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  '"Quid  I  ^irginia" and  "Hawliana" [North  Carolina]  are  also  labeled  "Carolana" in  honor 
of  Charles  1;  and  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  is  the  notation,  "Kolli passa.  "  (Courtesy  Astor,  Lenox, 
and  Tilden  Foundation,  New  York  Public  Librar\'.) 
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,~,'in^^^.^,l!tSuXI^-^a:r^ijjrr  ^,-    .  ^.1,     .  .  ^.ta,rt.ji.-jgr.  - .  -  j.-y.-?     '-^irsfiiSr, 


:^       '  V/  ^^^^ 


One  of  the  most  ngnijuunt  Lontiibutwns  to  \oith  Lcuolina  hntof)  i\  tin  i\hhoLi\  Lo>?ibu-jo)d  map  of 
1657,  which  documents  the  location  oj  the  first  known  dwelling  in  the  colony.  "Butts  House"  is  clearly- 
drawn  in  at  the  junction  of  the  Morattico  (Roanoke)  and  Choan  (Chowan)  nvers.  (Courtesy  Rare 
Book  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library.) 
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Ju&,  Caroline  lWi^i^  cvpTSfeiec'  c/ic-Tixmzy duy'^^to-i/ .  , 
OjOti^st^ar  icvm&r  cu.  Jtcd.  Ce  co7Ucn£?2^  est  ia/ng 


j"    ■'      .^7,  ,      iB^^g=^' I   "  iiiiBlM      'i'l,.'    I    '  ■u.jMiir      i. 


fapre  d,  diciT'e<s ,  ozc  coTiserzte'm.e'ni-  de<f  S'Taoi&z/n.^ ,  ;!?c'Zi/i' 


cAiz^f4-ny/(nld-  de  ile.  dld^-^^d  ac/  Co-n/oi-enc^  ^  ts  y^&tUr  2dr-re 

dans  ceiAe-  ^ rCT^itt^^- ,  /^'im^  io./€we?'^?taj^,  dn 
d\'\r-d<) ,  ca^u-ir-e'  -ye^Ks    Co.- t^v-i,^-rii'  ^,di 

id  /.       /  • 


v^  cot&'  diiy: 
est  d. 


This  tiny  "Nouvelk  Carte  de  la  Caroline,  "only  3  inches  wide  in  the  original,  was  published  in  Henry  A. 
Chatelain,  Atlas  Histoncus  (Amsterdam,  1705-1720),  11,  1719,  no.  26,  p.  100.  It  appears  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Blome-Morden  map  of  the  same  title  and  contains  errors  perpetuated  by  John  Lderer. 
(Courtesy  H.  G.  Jones.) 
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'^^irginiae  Pars,  Carolinae  Pars,  "  ca.  1 728,  recently  acquired  by  the  North  Carolina  Collection  through 
the  H.  G.  Jones  North  Carolina  Heritage  Fund,  is  No.  8  of  50  pullings  Jrom  the  original  copperplate 
in  the  Bodleian  library  in  Oxford.  The  plate,  probably  intended  for  inclusion  in  William  Byrd's  history 
oj  the  dividing  line,  differs  slightly  from  the  published  version.   (Courtesy  North  Carolina  Collection.) 
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The  first  really  spod  map  of  the  colony — the  exceptionally  rare  copy  (one  of  only  three  known  surviving 
of  Edward  Moseley  's  "A  New  and  Correct  Map  of  of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  "  1 733 — was 
exhibited  during  the  conference.  (Loaned  bv  Special  CoUecuons,  )oyner  Libran,',  East  Carolina 
Universit}'.) 
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7/z  a  portion  of  their  map  o/\  'irginia,  1755,  Joshua  Fry  and  Peter  Jefferson  carefully  traced  'The  Great 
Road  from  the  Yadkin  River"  to  Pennyslvama,  down  which  thousands  of  German  and  Ulster  Scot  settlers 
moved  Into  Piedmont  North  Carolina.   (Courtesy  John  Carter  Brown  Librar}?.) 
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Of  great  importance  to  research  are  plans  of  ten  North  Carolina  towns  drawn  between  1768  and  1770 
by  Claude  Joseph  Sauthier.  Shown  here  is  his  map  of  Hillsborough;  others  were  of  Bath,  Beaufort, 
Brunswick,  Cross  Creek  [Fayetteville],  Edenton,  Halifax,  New  Bern,  Salisbury;  and  Wilmington.  He 
also  drew  plans  of  the  Battle  of  Alamance  in  1771 .   (Courtesy  The  British  Libran^ 
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MftU^u<4i'.  ^n  ».j&,  .V(i^„     (?W^, 


b/rhi'ni^a  It  rn 
pn^t  rlif^  J^,^    'ma,/,';  3 

.  ihiLi't .,r,^  fi.  .    .     .  .    ti"'^ 
^■lu,  «t.K<<  'irna,'k,i-3j^i^,.j<l<.p^j^\ 

•^ixf^tjicl   ^<W l^ — * 

:Ja/  ^^  ^...<.,'  ■C'.fc"  ^^^.'  ^«»  f*^  (Sjifc,^^  «»..«  ^'.z 


Maps  are  as  ubiquitous  as  they  are  illuminating.  William  C burton's  1767  survey  of  the  lands  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Duckenfield  in  Bertie  County  not  only  shows  the  location  oj  a  shipyard  but  almost  certainly  also 
encompasses  the  site  of  the  house  built  for  Nathaniel  Batts,  the  first  known  permanent  dwelling  house  in 
North  Carolina.   (Courtesy  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History.) 
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^^^^^„/^^/.X..--/-->>^^'^^'»^^--^/-^-~ 


/    /-M. i:.;Ar.4 >v.^'y.,'<.  a..-^.y', 'ft-  A..!r,i<^,-i=. .<.->i  (?^'«- 


-■^  rare,  faint  17" 0  >       /  i  i  i  )\imate  mileages  between  Wilmington 

and  the  Bine  Ridge  mountaun.    hayettevilie  u>ai  the  hub  for  both  land  and  water  travel.    (Courtesy 
Clinton  Collection,  William  L.  Clements  Library,  Universit}^  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.) 
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The  North  Caroliniana  Society^  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Collection 
Wilson  Library,  UNC  Campus  Box  3930 
Chapel  Hill,  North  CaroHna  27514-8890 

Chartered  on  11  September  1975  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  provisions  of  (Chapter 
55A  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carohniana  Societ)'  is  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  heritage.  This  it  accomplishes  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  encouragement  of  scholarly  research  and  writing  in  and  teaching  of  state  and  local  history; 
publication  of  documentar)'  materials,  including  the  numbered,  limited-edition  North  Caroliniana  Society 
Imprints  and  North  Caroliniana  Soaety  Keepsakes;  sponsorship  of  professional  and  lay  conferences,  seminars, 
lectures,  and  exhibitions;  commemoration  of  histonc  events,  including  sponsorship  of  markers  and  plaques; 
and,  especially,  through  assistance  to  the  North  CaroHna  Collection  and  North  Carolina  Collection  Gallery 
of  the  Universit}'  of  North  Carolina  Librarv  and  other  cultural  organizations  with  kindred  objectives. 

Incorporated  by  H.  G.  Jones,  William  S.  Powell,  and  J^uis  M.  Connor,  Jr.,  who  soon  were  joined 
by  a  disungushed  group  of  North  C^arohnians,  the  Socierj'  was  Limited  to  one  hundred  members  for  the 
first  decade.  It  elects  from  time  to  time  additional  individuals  meeting  its  strict  criterion  of  "adjudged 
performance"  in  service  to  their  state's  culture — i.e.,  those  who  have  demonstrated  a  continuing  interest 
in  and  support  of  the  historical,  literan,',  and  cultural  heritage  of  North  Carolina.  ITie  Societ)',  a  tax-exempt 
organization  under  provisions  of  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  expects  service  rather 
than  dues.  For  its  programs,  it  depends  upon  the  contnbutions,  bequests,  and  devises  of  its  members  and 
friends.  Its  IRS  number  is  56-1 1 19848.  Upon  request,  contributions  to  the  Societ)'  mav  be  counted  toward 
Chancellor's  Club  membership.  The  Societv'  administers  a  fund,  given  in  1987  by  the  Research  Triangle 
Foundation  in  honor  of  its  retiring  board  chairman  and  the  Societ\''s  longtime  president,  from  which  more 
than  1 50  Archie  K.  Davis  Fellowships  have  been  awarded  to  scholars  cfinducting  research  in  North 
(Carolina's  historical  and  cultural  resources. 

A  highlight  of  the  Societ\''s  year  is  the  presentation  of  the  North  (Caroliniana  SocieU'  Award  to 
an  individual  or  organization  for  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  encouragement,  production, 
enhancement,  promotion,  and  preservation  of  North  CaroUniana.  Starting  with  Paul  Green,  the  Societ}' 
has  recognized  Tar  Meels  such  as  ,\lbert  Coates,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  jr.,  Sam  Ragan,  Gertrude  S.  Carraway,  John 
Fries  Blair,  William  and  Ida  Friday,  William  S.  Powell,  Mary  and  James  Semans,  David  Stick,  WiUiam  M. 
Cochrane,  Emma  Neal  Morrison,  Burke  Davis,  Lawrence  F.  London,  Frank  H.  Kenan,  Charles  Kuralt, 
Archie  K.  Davis,  H.  G.Jones,  J.  Carlvle  Sitterson,  Leroy  T.  Walker,  Hugh  M.  Morton,  John  L.  Sanders, 
Dons  Bctts,  and  the  North  Carolina  Collection  (on  its  sesquicentennial). 

The  Society  has  its  headquarters  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection,  the  "(Conscience  of  North 
Carolina,"  which  seeks  to  preserve  for  present  and  future  generations  all  that  has  been  or  is  published  by 
North  Carolinians  regardless  of  subject  or  language  and  about  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians 
regardless  of  author  or  source.  In  this  mission  the  Collection's  clientele  is  broader  than  the  UniversiU' 
communit)';  indeed,  it  is  the  entire  citizenn.'  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  those  outside  the  state  whose 
research  extends  to  North  Carolina  or  North  Carolinians.  Members  of  the  North  CaroUniana  Socier\'  share 
a  verv  special  relationship  to  this  unique  Collection  that  traces  its  beginnings  back  to  1844  and  stands 
unchallenged  as  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  repository'  in  America  of  published  materials  relating 
to  a  single  state.  The  North  CaroUna  Collection  Gallen',  opened  in  1988,  adds  exhibition  and  interpreove 
dimensions  to  the  Collection's  traditional  services.  These  combined  resources  fulfill  the  vision  of  President 
David  L.  Swain  (1801-1868),  who  founded  the  Collection,  Libranan  Louis  Round  Wilson  (1876-1979),  who 
nurtured  it;  and  Philanthropist  John  Sprunt  HiU  (1869-1961),  who  generously  endowed  it.  All  North 
Carolinians  arc  enriched  by  this  precious  legacy.   A  leaflet  on  the  Collecuon  is  available  without  charge. 
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